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HJTRODUCTIOII 

Reaidential  abandonirjent  ia  the  end  product  of  all  the  urban 
ills  of  our  society.     In  order  to  study  it,  therefore,  attenticn 
must  be  ^iven  to  its  antecedents.     Yet,  awareness  of  the  abandoMDant 
phenomenon  reirains  a  novelty;  the  widespread  nature  of  the  act  is 
Just  beginning  to  sec\xre  apprqiriate  study.     Little  extent  research 
is  available  and  the  very  definition  of  abandonraent  is  far  from 
precise.     Typically,  the  phrase  refers  to  buildings  which  are  vacant 
of  tenantry.     Conunonly  this  is  coupled  with  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  the  corner  either  de  jure  or  de  facto.     But  abandcmnent  appears  to 
be  a  process,  a  reflection  of  a  much  deeper  seated  and  extensive 
phenomenon  -  the  disinvestment  of  private  capital  in  cere  cities. 
The  absolute  nximber  of  abandoned  structures  is  thus  laich  less  irpor- 
tant  than  both  the  process  and  the  state  of  mind  which  has  produced 
the  art. 

In  one  sense  an  abandoned  structure  can  be  viewed  as  a  positive 
sign  that  the  filtering  dw^n  process,   i.e.,  the  developnent  of  new 
and  better  housing  occasioning  a  series  of  shifts   of  fardlies  with 
each  successive  shift  moving  the  particular  household  into  better 
accommodations,   is   leaving  behind  it  a  residue  of  structures  which 
are  no  longer  competitive  within  the  market.     The  abandoned  struc- 
ture is  then  a  positive  token  of  hoxising  betterment.     Yet  in  a  real 
sense,   in  a  past-tight  urban  housing  market,   it  has  beccne  clear 
in  a  number  of  cities  that  the  abandonment  phencnencn  has  a 
life  of  its  own.     Good  housing  and  substantial  shells  which  are 
much  needed  ere  being  swept  away  by  abandcnnent .     The  process 
currently  is  something  much  more  than  the   "nonaal  market"  forces 
can  enpendcr. 
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The  "process "  of  abandonroent  and  resultantly,  the  thrust  of 
this  bibliography,  concerns  itself  not  only  with  characteristics 
of  the  abandoned  parcel,  but  additionally  with  the  continuing 
decay  of  its  siirroimding  environment,  the  disintegration  of  the  market 
available  to  its  fabled  owner,  the  urban  "slumlord,"  and  finally, 
the  emergent  beginnings  of  his  part  replacement  -  the  minority  owner. 
Also  of  prime  import  are  the  linkages  of  abandonment  to  other  urban 
ills  in  the  form  of  tax  delinquency,  fire,  crime  and  the  malfunction- 
ing of  the  urban  real-estate  sector  in  its  inability  to  deliver 
viable,  low -income  home  ovmership  to  those  who  need  such  a  service. 
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THE  nNmatJYEtn  cf  residehtial  tsfdmaiyBn 

The  pace  of  urban  decay,  exerplified  by  secondary  irxiia£--rial 
cities,  has  outrun  all  the  rcrcdies  that  have  been  applied.     It  is 
easy  to  rail  a£,ainst  the  faulty  adninistrat icn  of  nany  of  the 
remedial  programs,  of  layers  of  yraft  or  nisnanagenent,  of  sina  of 
commission  and  irrelevence.     Certainly  they  have  existed  and  perhaps 
still  continue.     But  they  tend  to  hide  rather  than  typify  the  under- 
lying reality,  providing  a  false  feeling  of  assurance  that,   given  a 
better  administration,  or  more  corprehending  funding  agencies,  or 
some  magic  inspiration  of  imagination,  all  could  be  nade  well. 

Certainly  all  of  these  inputs  are  most  important,  and  great 
strides  have  been  taken  in  their  accorplishment .     However,  the 
basic  changes  in  the  city's  reason  for  being,   its  econcnic  base, 
its  service  as  a  focal  point  for  jobs,  residences,  shopping  and 
entertainment  have  all  been  altered  substantially'  and  perhaps 
irremediably   (U,?). 

The  out-migration  of  vrealth  and  the  in-nigration  of  poverty 
in  any  citv  focused  upon  for  particular  study  is  far  from  unique 
to  it.     It  is  shared  in  by  most  of  our  older.  Northeastern  raunicipali- 
ties.     The  problems  of  a  declining  econanic  base,   increasingly  called 
upon  to  provide  greater  end  mere  varied  ferns  of  social  support, 
are  the  common  denominator  of  cverj'  meeting  of  central  city  naycrs. 
Public  assistance  roles  have  increased  by  no  less  than  15  percent 
in  the  five  ma,1or  northeastern  cities  from  1971  to  1972.     There  is 
little  indicatim  th.i.t  in  the  futxire  gross  i^elfare  totals  will  be 
reduced  significantly   (1,2). 
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Cities  in  which  abandonment  is  rampant  are  those  whose 
absolute  populations  are  declining  and  their  more  affluent  minority 
members,  as  fair  housing  legislation  becomes  broadened,  are  voting 
with  their  feet  out  of  the  city.  There  is  a  new  way  of  life  in  the 
suburbs,  and  with  increasing  fiscal  capacity  and  choice,  many  of 
America's  minority  families  want  to  join  it.  The  reiaiant  white 
population  is  aging  and  is  not  being  replaced  (3^6). 

In  few  areas  of  social  concern  are  the  reality  and  the  pub- 
lically  held  image  at  further  distance  than  they  are  in  the  field 
of  urban  housing.  The  image  is  one  of  an  essentially  economically 
productive,  private  housing  market  in  which,  for  any  of  a  variety 
of  reasons  (and  these  latter,  in  any  case,  open  to  governmental 
intervention),  the  balance  between  profits  and  quality  of  service 
delivered  has  been  aborted. 

Public  intervention  has  taken  a  variety  of  fcrmsj  most  of  them 
have  been  concerned  with  clearing  the  encuraberances  xjhich  seemingly 
deny  the  basic  profitability  combined  with  providing  good  housing 
for  the  renter  and  oiimer.  These  efforts  are  essentially  bankrupt  in 
many  cities.  Code  enforcement,  for  exarple,  when  private  owners  are 
fleeing  the  ma.rket,  becomes  self  defeating. 

The  very  concept  of  urban  renei-ral,  which  in  its  inception, 
assiuned  a  basic  level  of  private  demand  for  redeveloping  urban  core 
areas,  frustrated  by  the  difficulties  of  securing  large  parcels  with  a 
clear  title,  is  clearly  unsatisfactory,  given  the  basic  weakness 
of  the  market  in  these  cities.  ^riThere  urban  renewal  has  been  con- 
summated by  the  use  of  public  players  -  i.e.,  a  new  government 
General  Services  Administration  building,  a  government  guaranteed 
and  financed  housing  project,  or  the  like,  it  has  not  been  contagiot:is . 
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There  has  been  no  ancillary  ycvrth  generated  by  the  govemnental 
act  -  trhose  inspiration  was  derived  from  the  hopes  of  essentially 
providing  pimp  priming  (5>6). 

Currently,  due  to  private  abandonment  and  in  nany  cases  a  stand- 
still in  construction,  residential  losses  may  frequently  exceed  both 
actual  and  planned  constr\iction.     Despite  the  mythology  of  the  vhite 
slumlord  of  milking  parcels  and  deriving  excessive  profit,  the  nore 
modular  case  in  the  secondary  industrial  city  is  that  of  the  parent 
municipality  and/or  the  graring  number  of  ethnic  minority  owners 
essentially  dominating  v;hat  little  market  there  is. 

Even  in  1967-1968  it  was  clear  that  in  these  cities  the  "smart" 
money  was  leaving.     Novr  this  has  been  substantially  effectuated. 
The  bulk  of  the  nonabandoneers  are  in  possession  by  default  of 
alternate  avenues  of  escape  rather  than  by  intent.     I.Tiere  the 
classic  slumlord  remains   is  in  the  most  hard  core  areas;   there  resident 
wmership  is  negligible  as  fci;  buyers  purchase  fcr  residence  purpcees . 
It  is  these  parcels  that  minority  landlords,  the  nevr  hope  fcr  retard- 
ing abandonment,  are  shunning;  the  only  possible  pTirchasers  are 
large  scale  operators  bxxying   (or  sometimes  practically  being  given) 
parcels  very,  very  cheaply  with  their  major  motivation  not  inprcve- 
ment  and  lonp  term  operaticais,  but  rather  windfall  profits  through 
urban  rennrnl,   highray  landtaking  or  the  like.     If  this  does  not 
come  about  they  will  abandon.     In  the  true  hard  cere,  in  a  city  in 
which  abandonment  is  taking  place,   other  than  this   limited  ?rd  to  a 
certain  degree  dysfunctional  form  of  speculation,  the  city  is  the 
only  propert-y  "buyer",  and  purely  by  default   (6). 
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DEFEAT lOtiS  OF  ABAlfECNMEJlT 

The  great  Ehglish  hlfltcjrian,  Henry  Maitland,  once  pointed  out 
that  simple  explanaticsia  of  social  or  natural  phenomena  are  a 
product  of  sophistication;   of  \inder standing,  what  is  traly  essential 
tnd  iinportant  as  against  thoee  elements  which  are  not  truly  of  great 
significance.     In  prlMtive  societies  phenorvena  are  seen  as  one  of 
a  kind,  each  of  them  unique,  so  much  so  that  each  occurrence  oust  be 
viewed  as  an  entity  together  with  all  of  the  specific  minutiae  that 
seemingly  adhere  to  it.     In  a  sense  the  study  of  residential  abandcci- 
nent  is  still  at  this  latter  stago  of  analysis .     The  amcunt  of 
detailed  scholarship,  and  thoroughgoing  analysis  has  lagged  the 
reality.    The  phenomenon  is  just  being  recognized  as  one  of  broad 
s^reep,  not  merely  confined  to  a  very  fe\-7  discreet  areas  ^rithin  cities, 
but  rather  of  much  more  major  portent.     As  yet  there  has  been  little 
In  the  way  of  conparative  analysis  in  depth  which  would  penait  the 
distinction  between  the  noise,  the  one  of  the  kind  elements  that  are 
not  central  to  the  phenomena,  as  against  those  functions  which  are 
tiruly  linked. 

Abandonment  has  been  used  as  a  title  for  a  variety  cf  structural 
ills.     Various  authors  describe  it  as  a  process,  erphasizing  both  its 
general  envircnmental  and  specific  structural  elenents.     The  Urban 
League  definition  (2,3)  presented  in  Exhibit  1  ccoceotrates  en  the 
larger  environmental  or  external  aspects,  while  George  Stemlieb  (U), 
in  an  earlier  study,  focuses  on  specific  occurrences  within  the 
parcels  theiraelves   (internal  effects). 
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This  biblioyaphy  defines  an  abandoned  building  as   one  wh.ich 
has  been  removed  fron  the  housint^  stcck  fcr  n'-'  ^^ppejer.t  el'-errietive 
profitable  reason  and  fcr  which  no  succeedin£  'ose  cccore   on  tYje  Lsj^g. 
Thus  the  bibliography  will  focus  on  characteristics  of  standing, 
vacant,  residential  buildings  which  serve  no  housing  funct--r.  -r.d, 
additioncllyj  with  those  that  have  been  denclished  over  tine  due  to 
the  amer's  fear  of  continued  eccnonlc   loss  and  ultimately,  have  also 
ceased  to  perform  their   "shelter"  function   (5).     This   is  a  laore 
expansive  definition  than  that  posed  by  Akahoshl  and  Gass   (l)  which 
includes  only  the  vacant  and  standing  category,  but  more  realistically 
ir^ludes  many  more  structures  whose  '~vniers  subject  to  sijnllar  pressures 
have  f^iven  up  yet  for  one  reason  rr  another  a  st&nding  vacant  struct'ire 
does  not  attest  to  their  failure. 

Abandonment  in  this  case  is  synonymous  vith  hcusint,  loss  occurrint, 
as  a  result  of  a  failing:  local  housing  market  which  fcr  the  r.cst  part 
is   incapable  of  regencrntion.     Private  d/anoliticns  for  reasons  of 
commercial  gain  are  not  considered   "abandonments,"  ncr  are  structia^s 
vjhich  are  removed  from  the  housing  supply  as  part  of  either  a 
scheduled  urban  renerral  program  or  a  planned  transportation  change. 
A  building  is  considered  abandoned  however  if  it  is  vacant  and 
standing  or  has  been  removed  for  reasons  of  hazard  with  no  replace- 
ment forthcoming. 

Thus   in  terms  of  Sternlieb's  earlier  definition,  this  biblio- 
graphy is  viewing  abandonment  as   occxirring  after  the  cessation  of 
housing  services  by  the  ovner;   occasioned  by  or  srript  i.-Tc-s   occasioning 
housing  vacancy.     It  may  cr  may  not  occur  before  local  municipal 
records  necessarily  indicate  tax  delinquency  as  a  significant  prob- 
lem and  further  may  cr  may  not  occur  before  the  cvner,   via  paper 
sale,  dissolves  himself  from  ccmplote  respcnsiblity  of  the  btiilding. 
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Abandonment  is  not  an  orderly  process .  It  is  a  pipeline 
phenomenon,  from  useful  structure  to  a  discarded  one.  The  section 
of  the  process  to  be  isolated  under  the  particular  terra  is  highly 
subjective.  It  must  be  made  clear  in  definition  that  many  incon- 
sistent acts  on  the  part  of  or-mers  prevent  the  abandonment  process 
from  being  documented  accurately. 
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THE  E-IPACT  OF  ABAUDCNTSn 

In  order  to  obtain  sozne  foothold  fcr  the  scale  of  abar;dcr.aEr.t 

in  the  Northeast  as  well  as  the  Mid-*/est,  one  isuat  turn  to  the 

popular  literary  media.     It  mist  be  realized,  hc^srever,  that  \Axa.t 

is  reported  here  is  based  more  en  intuition  and  "gut  feeling"  than 

on  hard  data.     One  exception  nay  be  Robert  Sangstar  who  in  drawing 

upon  studies  by  the  Haticnal  Urban  League,  George  Stemlieb   (10), 

William  Grigsby,  and  recent  HUD  Newsletters  reccunting  the  Detroit 

situation  notes  that   (7')! 

"in  the  Ifontgoinery-Hyde  Park,  Kuphy-Blair  and  Yeatnan 
areas  of  St.   Louis,   16  percent  of  the  housing  structures 
were  found  to  be  abandoned...." 

"in  New  York  City  it   (tax  delinquency)   is  ir.dicative  of 
potential  abandonment,  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
total  housing  supply  of  IIct:  York  may  be  abandoned  over 
the  course  of  the  next  sue  years...." 

"in  the  Chicago  areas  of  ''oodlarm  and  Lai^mdale,  an 
estimated  1$  -  20  percent  of  stmctures  vrhich  are 
older  than  10  years  either  have  been  demolished  cr 
boarded  up,   or  stand  vacant  and  vandali::ed. " 

"In  Philadelphia,  some  20,000  housing  units  have  been 
abandoned  as   of  1970  and  abandonment  is  reaching  crisis 
proportions   in  other  cities,  such  as  Washington  and 
Baltimore.. .. " 

I'/hile  much  more  in  the  way  of  supportive  statistical  facts 
are  needed  to  gauge  both  abandonment 's  current  iu^jact  and  annual 
growth,  forthcoming  figures  on  increasing  rates  of  foreclosure 
within  those  cities  seem  to  bea«'  these  initial  report-s  cut. 

VJithin  this  context  Newark,  New  Jersey's  structural  abandon- 
ment,  i.e.,  7.5  percent  of  the  City's  total  stock  over  a  fc-j  year 
period,  certainly  must  be  considered  at  the  leading  edge  of  abandon- 
ment rates  on  a  comparable  natioial  citywide  base  (g).     Due  to 
similarities   in  land  use  structure  and  non-uniqueness  within  their 
respective  regicns,   it  is  quite  possible  that  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
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Detroit,  jylichigan,  and  Oakland,  California   (Ujll)  fall  within  a 
similar  categorization.     At  a  scmewhat  smaller  relative  scale,  yet 
perhaps  larger  in  terms  of  gross  numbers  are  the  occurrences  of 
abandonment  in  New  York,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore,  i'feryland,  Chicago,   Illinois,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
(1,2,5,6,8,12,13).  ....         , 

Is  Abandonment  Eicclusively  A  Residential  Phenomenon? 

IJhile  abandonment  is  most  frequently  viewed  in  residential 
terms,  and  has  been  defined  as  such,   it  is  clear  that  abandonment 
definitely  has  non-residential  elements. 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey  while  proportionately,  commercial  uses 
are  being  retired  at  roughly  the  same  rate  as  residential  uses, 
i.e.,  approximately  2  percent  annually,  industrial  land  uses  are 
being  abandoned  at  2-1/2  times  this  residential/commercial  rate. 
Over  a  four  year  period  (1967-1971),  Newark,  New  Jersey  alone  lost 
213  industrial  structures  out  of  its  1969  citywide  total  of  1531^ 
i.e.,  a  figure  of  5.2  percent  annually  (9). 

Geographic  Dispersal  of  Abandonment  Within  A  Local  Area 

The  geographic  impact  of  abandoned  residential  parcels  varies 
considerably.     At  first  glimpse  it  may  be  seen  to  be  synonymous 
with  blight  infestation.     As  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  section, 
abandonment  does  have  a  geographical  element,   it  is  fiirther  related 
to  other  indices  of  decay,   i.e.,  tax  delinquency,   fire  and  crime, 
yet  relationships  betxreen  oimer  and  tenant  seem  also  to  be  keys  to 
the  loss  or  retention  of  a  residential  parcel.     As  such,   it  may  be 
much  too  premature  to  conclude  that  abandonment  is  merely  a  function 
of  generally-deteriorating  areas   (9) • 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  ^MDONMENT 

Specific  Occurrences  With  A  Common  Link  -  Growing  Pis interests 

Hew  does  a  parcel  get  abandoned?    The  reasons  are  beyond 

counting. 

For  example  Parcel  No.   108P^«-     is  a  three  story 
frame  structure  with  four  apartments .     It  was 
purchased  by  the  present  landlord's  father  in 
1900.     The  present  owner,  an  aged  white  who 
lives   in  one  of  the  fringe  areas  of  Neirark,  New  Jersey, 
is  retired  from  his  job  as  a  machine  shop  worker. 
I'Jhen  intervier-red  in  1965  he  had  just  completed 
renovating  his  building,  yet  it  is  now  vacant 
and  open  to  weather  after  two  fires.     The  land- 
lord is  not  interested  in  any  additional  efforts 
or  investment  in  the  structiire.     His  whole  hope 
is  to  get  the  gro\ind  cleared  some  time  and  "hold 
it  for  speculation."    The  last  time  thst  he  had 
the  house  refinished   "before  the  tenants  could 
move  in  all  my  plumbing,  the  pipes,  the  sinks, 
the  toilets  were  stolen.     Before  that  I  couldn't 
even  collect  rents.     Even  if  I'd  fix  it  up,   I 
can't  get  good  tenants  to  move  in."     The  parcel 
is  now  one  tax  period  in  arrears  and  xirith  carrying 
costs  of  over  $700  for  taxes  will  probably  be 
left  to  the  city. 

Yet  another  case  may  spell  out  the  vagueness  of  holding. 

Parcel  #89  is  a  four-stoiy  masonry  building  with 

three  apartments  on  the  upper  floors  and  a  store 

on  the  lovjer  floor.     It  was  part  of  an  estate 

involving  more  than  twenty  parcels   in  Newark,  Nctt  Jersey. 

Even  in  196U  at  the  time  of  our  earlier  interview, 

it  was  vacant,  the  last  tenant  just  having  left 

at  the  time  of  the  interview.     The  oxjner's  responses 

to  why  he  had  abandoned  the  parcel  which  is  assessed 

at  $9200  including  land  follows: 

"I  gave  it  up  because  I  couldn't  maintain  it.     To 
tell  the  truth,   I  don't  think  I  even  ovm  it  anymore. 
A  lot  of  the  tenants  owed  rents  and  they  just  left. 
We   (the  receivers  of  the  estate)  weren't  going  to 
put  our  OTrjn  money  into  it,   if  repairs  had  to  be  made 
they'd  have  to  come  from  rents,  we  just  couldn't  handle 
it  anymore.     The  fire  insurance  was  cancelled    'a  long 
time  ago',  after  a  little  fire  -  a  hundred  dollar  claim. 
But  that's   it,  they  just  got  up  and  cancelled." 

•«This  and  subsequent  numbered  cases  are  taken  from  (3). 
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The  nominal  ovmers  have  dickered  with  a  non-profit  corporaticn 
on  its  sale,  but  this  seens  to  be  han|,ing  fire  -  in  the  ceantiine 
the  parcel  gapes  open  to  the  weather.     (For  a  brief  description  of 
the  atmosphere  of  abandonment  see   (U)). 

Even  the  date  at  vjhich  the  b\iildin£,  is  abandoned  becones  obecure, 


The  three  story  masonry  building,  parcel  #11  is  an 
area  of  mixed  land  use  in  Ilevrark,  Hew  Jersey.     Its 
three  apartments  have  been  vacant  for  three  years. 
Its  ovmer,  an  elderly  suburban  vridor;,  purchased  it 
fifteen  years  ago.     She  quotes    "I  never  go  dcim  there 
anymore."     In  the  last  several  years  when  the  building 
V7as   operative,  her  involvement  with  it  was  negligible, 
all  rents  that  were  received  were  received  by  mail. 
i-Tien  asked  about  the  potential  of  rehabilitating  the 
building,  her  answer  was  very  enphatic,  under  no 
circ\imstances  would  she  borrovr.     The  taxes  continue 
to  be  paid,  the  buildings  around  and  peripheral  to  it 
are  burning  dam.     To  use  the  m-rner's  words,   her  in- 
surance is  current,  the  potential  for  redevelopnent 
under  present  tenure  negligible. 

And  certainly  one  of  the  plaints  voiced  by  this  owner,   of  problems 
with  tenants    (if  not  with  one's   c\-m  with  these  surrounding  the 
parcel)  are  close  to  a  common  denominator. 

The  basic  comments  of  CT-mers  run  along  the  lines  of  those 
of  the  previous  holder  of  a  parcel  in  one  of  the  core  slum  areas 
just  transferred  to  a  large  scale  professional  operator  manageoent 
firm.      It  is  assessed  for  $10,200  and  in  the  same  hands  since  1922 
with  no  mortgage.     It  is  now  standing  vacant  to  the  weather.     In 
1965  it  was  OT-med  free  and  clear  and  ras   occupied.     The  owner  has 
just  completed  a  transaction  for  a  nominal  sun  to  a  shell  corp- 
oration to  avoid  legal  liabilities.     IVhy  did  he  give  up? 

'The  taxes  were  too  high  and  the  rents   too  lot^.     ''e 
haven't  tried  to  rent  it  in  five  j-ears,   the  place  is 
just  boarded  up.      It's  an  old  parcel  and  needs  nany, 
many  repairs.     The  tenants  weren't  helping  and  ve  had 
trouble  with  the  insurance  en  the  parcel  -  I  don't  knor 
what  we  arc  going  to  do  about  the  parcel,  we  haven't 
paid  taxes  for  over  two  years,  we'd  liJce  the  city  to 
taJ<e  it  over.     "Jo  one  would  bu:r  this  kind  of  parcel, 
who  rrculd  buy  a  white  elephant?     (The  initial  portion  of 
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There  is  no  insurance  on  the  parcel.     The  owner  pointed  to 

the  fact  that  no  insiirarxre  company  would  go  close  to  a  parcel 

that  was  vacant  in  the  particular  area. 

Sophisticated  and  unsophisticated  ormers  frequently  answer 

in  the  same  fashion. 

Parcel  No.  35  is  a  frame  six  family  hoiase  in  the  hard 
core  slum  area  of  Newark,  New  Jersey j   it  is  held  by  a 
large  scale  management  firm  which  oims  and  operates 
many  slum  properties.     Though  there  has  been  a  nominal 
transfer  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  basically 
been  x-rithin  the  same  hands  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 
The  windoTiTS  are  smashed,  the  building  is  vacant.     The 
oxmer's  estimate  is  that  it  would  cost  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  put  it  into  habitable 
conditions  and  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so.     Before 
the  firm  stopped  collecting  rents,  the  apartments  ran 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  twenty  dollars  for  four  to 
six  rooms  respectively. 

'There  is  no  resale  market  in  Net-rark,  you  can't  £ive 
property  away  -  if  xre  fix  it  up  the  tenants  would 
destroy  it  and  even  if  we  wanted  to  do  it,  there  is 
no  place  you  could  turn  to  for  money." 

The  owner  was  familiar  with  the  Federal  312  program  and  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  given  the  size  of  the  building  it  did  not  qualify. 
The  building  became  vandalized  xjhen  a  number  of  tenants  moved  out. 
The  balance  of  the  tenants   left,  and  it  simply  fell  into  a  con- 
dition beyond  repair  within  the  present  economic  framework  or  at 
least  the  landlord's  outlook  on  that  economic  framework. 

Nor  are  complaints  about  neighborhood  influences  and  problems 
restricted  to  white  oxjners. 

Parcel  No.  $2$,  for  example,  is  a  three  story,  three 
apartment  frame  structxire  in  the  semi -industrial  area 
of  Nevrark,  Nex\r  Jersey.     It  is  present  13''  in  the  hands  of 
a  black  one  man  contracting  f  jjm.     The  owner  purchased 
it  in  1970  for  $500  in  anticipation  of  rehabilitation. 
The  land  assessment  alone  is  $1,500,  the  building 
assessment  $7,800.     In  19hh  the  building  xras  purchased 
by  a  resident  ox-mer  for  $3,000.     At  the  time  he  secured 
a  $2,000  first  money  mortgage  from  the  seller.     The  next 
entry  in  the  title  is  a  sale  for  $13,000  in  1965  with 
100  percent  mortgage  from  the  local  savings  and  loan. 
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This  mortgage  Eucreutced  ty.thc  7A  iras  ■£ creclosed  in 
1969.     By  that  tijne  it  had  arrived  in  the  sad  state 
in  vfhich  It  presently  stands.     It  was  sold  to  a. local 
speculator  f  cr    ;13C0  in  early  1973  and  by  then  to  the 
present  o^mer  for  $5C0.     The  statement  of  the  present 
CTmor  is  as  f  ollovre : 

"I  bought  three  houses   (the  other  two  are  in  the  near 
nei^borhood)  to  rehabilitate  and  rent.     I'm  a  con- 
tractor and  I've  a  permit  to  do  rehab  work.     I'n 
currently  using  then  as  •jrarehouses  -  they're  not 
occupied  and  everything  I  do  there  just  gets  v^ecked. 
I've  made  some  improvements  with  a  vieir  tarard  renting 
them,  but  everything  has  been  broken  down." 

"I  paid  for  the  houses  in  cash  and  lowered  by  cash 
reserve,    I  can't  get  a  mortgage  vintil  the  houses  are 
occupied  and  until  they're  L"proved.     And  I  can't  get 
insurance  until  the  units  are  occupied.     And  even  then 
the  rate  vrill  be  very  high." 

"The  police  don't  come  into  the  area  no  matter  hew  tmnj 
times  they  are  called.    The  big  problem  harever,  is  the 
neiahborhocd.     They  vrreck  all  r^  impro%-ements  -  every- 
thing I've  put  in  has  been  ripped  out.     The  building 
inspectors  have  said  either  I  start  ucrk  en  the  pro- 
perties or  I'll  have  to  board  then  up  and  the  vandals 
will  only  break  in  if  that's  done.     So  what  am  I  going 
to  do?"     (See  (l)  for  a  lengthier  description  of 
repairs  occasioned  by  tenants). 

And  in  the  meentime  this  building  and  its  peers  nolder. 
There  is  no  finnr.cing  without  insurance,  and  there  is  no  insurance 
without  rohabilitaticn,  and  there  can't  to  any  rehabilitaticr.  until 
thcro  is  financing;   and  all  of  this  has  1 0  be  dcrc  in  an  cnvircnT'ent 
iliat   is  difficult  and  very  hostile.     Repairs  must  be  made  and 
completed  and  tenants  secured  in  very  short  order  in  order  to 
safeguard  any  level  of  capital  investments.     But  within  the  frane- 
work  of  needs  and  necessities  hero,   this   is  practically'  irposs ible. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  this  takes  place  in 
an  old  city  with  an  old  residual  white  pcpuLiticn  whose  children 
may  have  little  interest   in  occupying  housing  amed  by  their 
parents  or  for  that  matter,  even  owning  it. 
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CAUSES  CF  RESIDarriAL  r3idwav.-:E27i 

The  most  glamorous  area  of  abaixicniDent  research  is  the  atterrts 
being  made  at  prcdictine  what  actually  causes  the  abnomal  loss  of 
residential  structures. 

Of  those  who  have  '.rritten  in  the  area  thus  far,   several  (1,5,11) 
have  pointed  to  at  least  two  different  levels  of  cause:     (l)  specific 
occurrences  vrithin  the  building  have  to  do  irith  characteristics  of 
OTmer/tenants  or  vrith  the  physical  ccnditicn  of  the  structure  itself 
and  (2)  the  more  t,eneral  iirpact  of  the  envircnnent  en  a  building,  i.e., 
the  effect  of  the  adjacent,  depressed  social  conditions  of  neighbor- 
hoods  on  the  life  of  a  residential  structure. 

The  folloi-ring  section  dedicated  to  the  causative  elements  of 
abandonment  is  divided  along  these  lines.     First  is  presented 
pare el/onmor /tenant  characteristics  of  abandoned  versiis  nonabandoned 
buildings.     Follomng  this  is  found  the  inpact  of  neighborhood 
environment  on  structure  loss  from  both  a  static  and  dynamic  pers- 
pective.    Statistical  tables  found  in  (13)  are  not  included  as  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  presentation  more  general  and  itcre 
in  accord  vjith  the  vrorks  of  others  in  this  area. 

Parcel/Ct^ner  Corollaries   of  Abandonment 

3h  Nei'Tsirk,  Ner;  Jersey  a  key  to  the  abandcnnent  process  appears 
to  be  first  and  foremost  prior  property  tax  arrearage   (12).     Also 
contributing  to  the  abandonment  process  is  the  heavy  presence  of 
non-white  tenants  resident  in  vhite-owned  structures  whose  cost 
schedule  includes  funds  allocated  for   "arms   length"  operation,  i.e., 
either  professionally  managed  or  erploying  a  professional  rent 
collector   (5,7,9,10). 
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Fo-lloxjing  this  selection  criteria  in  order  of  importance  is  a 
locational  variable  which  expresses  abandonment  as  a  function  of 
areas  of  increasing  adjacent  housing  deterioration  (9).  Sxiffice 
it  to  say  at  this  point,  that  once  the  tax  arrearage,  the  costs  of 
arms  length  operation  and  the  tenant/owner  racial  profile  of  rental 
urban  housing  have  been  established  as  corollaries  of  abandonment, 
then  location  of  the  parcel  seems  to  play  an  important  part.  Another 
important  index  xrhich  arises  in  area^  of  increasing  abandonment  is 
the  lack  of  a  mortgage  or  significant  monetary  interest  in  the 
property.  It  appears  after  examining  this  and  previous  indices, 
that  "abandonment"  mayxjell  be  the  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  fabled 
tenement  landlord,  i.e.,  the  reality  is  that  the  white  cimer   in  an 
urban  core  area  increasingly  is  unable  to  rent  his  mortgage -free 
structures  to  poor  blacks  and  .itill  derive  the  necessary  income  to 
meet  expenses  (prime  among  them  taxes)  and  turn  the  necessary  profit 
to  r ems. in  solvent.  It  may  well  be,  hoxrever,  that  the  tenants 
themselves  have  partially  caused  the  dissolution  of  this  market. 
It  can  neither  be  said  that  these  abandoned  structures  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey  vjere  initially  in  relatively  worse  condition  eight  years 
previously  than  their  surrounding  nonabandoned  neighbors  nor  were 
they  of  a  certain  "tenement  type"  in  terms  of  either  construction 
or  number  of  units.  Further,  the  oimers  of  abandoned  buildings 
were  not  particularly  aged,  nor  did  they  evidence  any  notable  lack 
of  real  estate  know  hcxf  (13). 

It  also  does  not  appear  to  hold  that  succeeding  wr.ves  of 
tenement  landlords  were  milking  parcels  and  from  this  deriving 
substantial  income.  It  may  well  be  that  if  there  was  once  a 
tenement  landlord,  in  the  classic  sense,  he  is  fast  disappearing. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  creater  tendency  for  abandoned  parcels  to 
have  been  cvmed  by  tenerfint  landlords,   i.e.,  people  vho  had  at 
least  ten  years  experience  in  the  reel  estate  market  and  who  had 
incomes  in  1961  in  excess  of  $8,000,  largely  contributed  to  by  their 
real  estate  holdint^.     These  current  owners  wanted  to  sell  the 
building  eight  to  ten  years  previously  and  couldn't,  and  today 
bitterly  complain  that  the  tenantry  and  not  taxes  or  other  city  ills 
is  preventing  then  from  irproving  upon  or  recouping  all  or  a  porticr, 
ol  the  parcel's  value   (13). 

Static-^  Envlrcnmental  Corollaries   of  Abandcnr^nt 

Residential  abandonment  in  terms  of  environment  appears  to 
increase  in  areas   of  high  bl^ck  and  Puerto  Rican  ccncentration  and 
thus  becomes  e.  part  of  the  dismal  social  and  envircnmental  condi- 
tions which  are  normally  associated  with  these  subpopulations,   i.e., 
persons   in  these  areas  suffer  loss   of  housing  through  abandonraent, 
in  addition  to  Ictt  education,   lack  of  resources,  £nd  both  high  cxowi- 
ing  and  large  numbers  of  children  (3,8,Ui). 

The  presence  of  wealth  or  affluence,  expressed  in  terns  of 
area,  resident's  income,  education  and  monthly  housing  cost,   is 
associrted  with  a  lack  of  abandonment.     V.'hat  is  being  stated  here  to 
some  decree  seems  obvious,   i.e.,  that  residential  abpndonnent  occurs 
more  frequently  in  areas   of  general  urban  decay  -  those  areas  judged 
socially  and  economically  substandard  re^-ardless   of  specific 
criteria.     In  the  opposite  case,  abandcnr^ent  is   less  frequent   in 
areas  where  people  of  higher  soci-econcnic  status  i*eside  and  result- 

antly,  where  occupancy  to  a  substantial  degree  is  more  stable. 

*    Stftic   -  At   one  point    in  tL-nc,   i.e.,   l?cC  Census  social 
characteristics   of  neighborhoods   (tracts)  atterpting  to  gauge 
1970  residential  abandonraent. 
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The  Relationship  of  Farce  1/Oimer  to  Environinental  Corollaries  . 
of  Abandonment 

It  is  necessary  now  to  return  once  more  to  the  parcel  corol- 
laries of  abandonment  to  gain  a  perspective  for  the  relationships 
in  evidence  between  these  two  indices.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
within  the  parcel/oxmer  set,  the  locational  variable  appeared  to  be 
demonstrably  of  secondary  importance  to  those  variables  representing 
characteristics  of  both  tax  arrearage  and  those  of  the  owner  and 
tenant.  Thus  while  it  is  easy  to  surmise  that  "slums  breed  abandon- 
ment" or  vice-versa,  it  may  well  be  true  that  this  may  be  said  only 
to  the  degree  that  both  tax  arrearage  and  owner/tenant  character- 
istics vary  significantly  across  these  areas,  i.e.,  that  as  one 
traverses  from  "good"  to  "bad"  areas  of  the  city,  one  is  more  likely 
to  find  increased  tax  arrearage  and  the  combination  of  a  white 
OT.inerA>lack  tenant  in  a  housing  relationship  where  structural  re- 
pairs are  "arms  length"  and  thus  more  dependent  on  a  smooth  and 
continuous  flow  of  rental  income. 

If  one  moves  from  good  areas  of  the  city  to  a  pocket  within 
a  generally  designated  "bad"  area  wherein  tax  delinquency  is  lovr 
as  a  result  of  increased  cash  flcn/j  due  to  white  tenants  occupying 
a  structure  in  a  cooperative  leasing  arrangement  which  is  heavily 
supported  by  "sweat  equity, "  while  the  environmental  predictors  of 
abandonment  may  be  present,  there  is  a  good  chance  the  structure 
may  be  retained  as  part  of  the  city's  housing  stock.  (For  a  solid 
look  at  this  area  see  (U)  and  for  its  potential  application  (6)). 
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Dynamic  Corollaries  of  Residential  Abandonri^nt 

Ihis  final  section  atter.pts   to  v^ev?  t;.e  effect  of  ehgr..-  es    in 
environmental  conditions  on  residential  abandonmait .     The  change 
period  is  from  I960  to  1970  and  the  change  indices  are  socio-eccnoBilc 
census   variables  which  were  reported  for  tracts  both  in  I960  ar^d  1970. 

In  vie^ring  its  thirty-odd  tract  characteristics,   it  appears  that 
residential  abandonment  in  Ilewark,  Nev  Jersey  is   less   likely  to 
take  place  in  areas  of  high  ovmer  occupancy,  hi^ii  percent  r-arried, 
high  housing  value  and  high  percent  foreign  bom.     There  seens  to 
be  less  residential  housing  loss  in  areas  of  the  city  which  have 
continued  to  serve  as  immigrant  staging  areas  for  white  ethnics. 
In  these  areas,  which  incidentally  reflect  both  a  somewhat  lower 
female  participation  in  the  labor  force  and  lower  median  education 
level*,  there  seems  to  be  a  retention  of  housing  for  individual  \ise 
as  well  as  to  possibly  supplement  income.     The  now  aging,  foreign 
bom  immigrant,   living  in  a  neighborhood  which  at  this  gliiq>se  of 
time  is  characterized  by  an  absence  of  large  numbers  of  children,   is 
a  force  which  is  associated  with  a  housing  retention  rate  vastly 
different  than  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Abandonment  also  seems  to  be  related  to  other  indicia  of 
change,  the  first,  an  age -structure  dimension.     The  raose  frequent 
case  is   large,  principally'  black  families  replacing  a  dwindling 
proportion  of  elderly  whites.     In  areas  where  this   is  the  case, 
abandonment  seems  to  increase  as   irimir-rr.nts  replace  iraait-rants . 
The  housing,  religiously  serving  all  on-coners   is  subjected  to  rjich 
greater  wear  and  receives  less  funds  to  pGrfcrm  routine  maintenance 


*As  a  portion  of  the  second  bencrat  ion  folloi*  the  fanil.v  rearing 
practices  and  apprenticeship  service  characteristics  of  their 
f orebearers . 
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when  large,  rental  families  follow  previous  elderly,   oimer-occupants 
(7,10).      (For  £  contradiction  of  the  inaintenance  costs /condition 
linkage  thesis  see    (15)). 

HoTising  loss   is  a  corollary  of  yet  a  third  dimension  of  decen- 
nial change,   i.e.,  the  rise  of  the  inraobile  urban  poor.     It  appears 
that  abandonment  may  actually  decrease  in  residential  areas  which 
serve  the  most  impoverished   (2,6).     These  are  areas  where  for  the 
most  part  there  is  both  a  notable  absence  of  incomes  in  excess  of 
$10,000  and  a  preponderance  of  incomes  beloiir  $3,000.     Thus  areas 
which  cater  to  transiency,  i.e.,  possess  housing  units  in  which  a 
bath  does  not  exist  or  must  be  shared,  may  have  such  a  tight  hoixsing 
market  that  the  1cm  end  stock  is  unnaturally  preserved.     In  Nevrark, 
New  Jersey  there  is  a  significant  step  function  in  the  price  of 
housing  in  which  a  sharp  increase  is  noted  between  those  residential 
accommodations  xjhich  lack  and  provide  a  bath.     Contributing  to  this 
over  the  decade,  there  has  been  almost  equal  replacement  of  no 
bath  facilities  xirith  units  containing  individual  baths.     TiJhat 
units  remain,  principally  rooming  houses,  seem  to  truly  anchor 
lotfT  end  housing  and  retard  abandonment. 

Residential  housing  loss  through  abandomnent  also  appears   less 
in  areas  where  there  are  greater  proportions  of  newer  raultifaraily 
units  serving  the  female  employed.     These  accommodations  contribute 
to  a  higher  median  housing  value  for  an  area  and  seems  to  engender 
sufficient  confidence  in  onmers  to  both  retain  and  maintain  their 
properties   (l6) . 
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Finally,  abandonment  may  be  keyed  by  subjecting  a  structure 
to  severe  use  at  a  tiir^  in  its  history  when  it  is  meet  vulnerable. 
Abandonment  appears  to  increase  in  areas  which  seirve  as  staging 
grounds  for  young  black  families.     These  are  areas  -vrhose  resident 
head  of  household  nay  frequently  be  eiqployed  in  nanxifacturing  and 
are  characterized  by  severe  hotisin^,  usage  occasioned  by  high 
prcporticns  of  children  and  greater-than-average  overcrcifing  (2,lU). 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  AlID  ABANDCNIOIT 

There  can  be  fevr  aspects  of  urban  life  in  which  nyth  and 
reality  are  as  inextricably  interwoven  as  that  of  public  safety . 
Regardless  of  the  proportion  of  each  of  these,  their  results  in 
consumer  response  -  whether  tenant  or  corner  -  is  all  too  evident. 
Unless  the  impact  of  this  basic  insecurity  can  be  allayed,  no 
measure  of  phj^sical  rebuilding,  no  improvenent  in  other  services, 
can  have  any  lasting  measiare  of  success   (6,7). 

Crime  and  Res  identic  1  Abandcn^ent 

The  fear  of  crime  in  the  city  dates  back  to  nedieval  daj's . 
The  prevalence  of  strangers,   the  sheer  critical  mass  of  population, 
the  hurly  burlj''  of  different  groups,  all  lent  themselves  to  crironal 
acts,  vjhether  they  were  related  to  property,  to  personal  violence, 
or  both.     In  the  days  of  the  Fovmding  Fathers,  zhe  city,  portrayed 
as  the  center  of  the  landless  mob,  was  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.     And 
this  was  true  not  only  for  the  old  northern  artistocracy  cf  con- 
servatives but  also  fcr  no  less  a  populist  than  Jefferscn.     Any 
reader  of  the  excellent  novels  of  Walter  D.  Edmonds  en  early  19th 
Century  Ne\*  York  will  find  much  that  is  comparable  to  current 
conditions  in  his  description  of  the  Five  Points  Area  and  the  like. 
And  certainly  the  urban  riots  of  Civil  War  days  were  far  more 
destructive  even  than  their  equivalent  in  this  last  decade. 

If  the  popular  IJJikage  of  crlr.p  in  the  cities  is  not  imique 
to  the  modern  day,   is  the  current  fear  a  function  of  absolute 
increases  in  level?    Of  better  ccmmunications  of  its  reality?    Or 
prrh,Tps  a  reflection  of  the  racial  tension  which  popularly  are  seen 
to  characterise  much  of  it? 
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As  noted  earlier,  the  linkage  of  crime  in  cities  is  far  from 
unique  to  our  own  age,  in  earlier  times  hcijever  this  prevalence  was 
seen  as  a  function  of  the  city  draxiring  upon  itself  lawless  in- 
dividuals .     The  sociology  of  crime  was  seen  substantially  as  a 
function  of  individual  acts,  not  as  the  result  of  societal  im- 
perfections upon  individuals.     The  literature  of  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century  reflects  a  radically  different  understanding  of 
the  casual  relations  between  central  city  life  and  criminal  activity. 
This   is  characterized  by  Ramsey  Clark,  former  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  when  he  analyzed  the  urban  crime  relationship  as 
follows:      (2) 

"In  every  major  city  in  the  United  States  you  Xirill  find  that 
two-thirds  of  the  arrests  take  place  among  only  about  two 
percent  of  the  population.    Where  is  that  area  in  every  city? 
Well,   it 's  in  the  same  place  where  infant  mortality  is  four 
times  higher  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole j  where  the  death 
rate  is  25  percent  higherj  where  life  expectancy  is  ten 
years  shorterj  where  common  communicable  diseases  with 
potential  of  physical  and  mental  damage  are  six  and  eight 
and  ten  times  more  frequent j  x-jhere  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  are  prevalent  to  a  degree  for  transcending  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  cityj  where  education  is  poorest  -  The 
oldest  school  buildings,  the  most  crowded  and  turbulent 
school  rooms,  the  fexiest  certified  teachers,  the  highest 
rate  of  drop-outs  j  x^rhere  the  average  formal  schooling  is 
foxjT  to  six  years  less  than  for  thevcentral  city  as  a 
X'Thole.   .   ." 

Within  the  statistics  of  crime  in  urban  areas,  the  subject  of 
abandoned  parcels  plays  a  central  role.     The  occurrence  of  abandon- 
ment functions  in  the  same  geographic  areas  as  high  crime.     Rising 
incidence  of  crime  and  abandonment  appear  to  be  the  characteristic 
traits   of  neighborhoods  undergoing  rapid  and  malign  social  change 
(1,5).     Care  must  be  taken,  hovrever,  not  to  draw  casual  relationships 
between  specific  types  of  crime  and  abandoned  buildings .     Vacant 
parcels  may  not  cause  crime,  but  rather  provide  an  opportunity  for 
its  occxirrence  -  they  serve  as  facilitating  locations  as  xjell  as 
inspiration. 
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In  Nc-.r-irk,  IIov  Jorsoy,   of  all  the   Ir.dex  Crir>es   ♦.^JcL'-.^,  ^Izce 
vrithln  the  city,  nearly  U  percent  now  take  place  within  abandcr.ed 
buildings.     In  this  citjj   ton  r?irGcrs ,   filtec-r.  r^pT    ',r.z  clcce  tp 
15^0  incidents   of  assault  ar.d  battery  cccurrrd  in  I!/?!  vrLthin  vacant 
buildings .     For  lesser  crir.es,  the  sane  year  sa>f  close  to  200  in- 
cidents  of  rxlicious   nischicf   cr  disorderly  conduct   \"i-:l^'.-  r.:    ■  r.i 
100  incidents  of  narcotics  offenses.     Finally,  police  assistance  vas 
required  for  at  least  twenty-three  natural  death^s  and  close  to  fifty 
cases    ol    lalls,   aninal  bites,   sicl-Jicsses   ar.ci  '  r.'^    like    (t; . 

In  assessing  the  number  of  crimes   in  these  vacant  structures, 
certain  points  should  also  be  kept  in  mind.     Part  of  the  definiticn 
of  abandonment  noted  earlier  includes  the  abdication  of  responsib- 
ility on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  parcel  for  the  phj-sical 
status  of  the  building  and  the  social  interact ions  vhich  take  place 
vrithin  it.     As  such,  concerned  observation  of  the  parcel  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.     Individuals,  vri. th  no  stake  in  the  parcel,  have  little 
incentive  to  report  instances  of  illegal  behavior.     Additionally, 
abandonment  implies  either  no  tenancy  or  a  skeleton  level  of  sqxiattcr 
tenantry.     Thus,  these  buildings  offer,  relative  to  more  viable 
structures,  a  Iw^er  threshold  of  opportunity  for  cimes  of  property 
or  violence.     Yet  abandoned  structures  in  terms  of  reported  criiaes 
have  a  rate  of  criminal  activity  not  unlike  those  of  more  econonically 
viable  structiires. 

Since  it    is  almost   an   irprggible  task  to  ace  cunt    fcr  the  real 
number  of  crininal  ads  c.^rj-dttcd   in  vacant   structures,  the  fi^rures 
on  crininal  activity  in  abandoned  parcels   rust   be  seen  af   eAtreraely 
conservr.1  ive.     The  abandoned  structure  in  its  stranding  vacant  state, 
is  a  haven  for  criminal  activity,  both  premediated  and  spcctanecus. 
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Abandoned  structures  and  incidents  of  crime  to  some  degree 
must  also  be  viewed  within  the  ecology  of  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  presence  of  high  rates  of  crime  and 
abandonment  seem  to  be  products  of  the  same  social  malaise  found 
in  areas  of  Iottt  personal  income,  high  vmeraployment,  and  high  racial 
discrimination.  One  could  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  absence 
of  abandoned  structures  xvrould  lower  the  instance  of  crime  by  the 
reported  levels  of  crime  currently  found  within  them.  Vacant 
structures  offer  a  somewhat  easier  opportTinity  for  crime  yet  at 
reduced  economic  gain.  For  instance,  an  occurrence  of  a  murder  in  an 
abandoned  structure  can  by  no  means  be  casually  connected,  although 
the  building's  presence  can  be  related  to  a  convenience  factor. 
Crimes  against  persons  or  property  in  vacant  structures  can  be 
tied  to  ease  and  accessability  for  criminal  behavior  (although  the 
potential  economic  return  on  property  crimes  in  vacant  parcels 
dwindles  significantly  once  the  structure  has  been  gutted).  Thus, 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  serious  crimes  of  a 
premediated  nature,  abandoned  buildings  represent  a  convenience 
factor  for  an  individual  xirho  has  already  made  a  decision  to  commit 
a  crime.  For  crimes  of  spontaneity  which  thrive  despite  lack  of 
economic  motivation,  the  abandoned  building  represents  a  relatively 
unobserved  shell  for  criminal  activity  even  though  the  potential 
gain  is  also  lessened  by  the  victim's  fear  arid  thus  avoidance  of 
the  neighborhood. 

If  one  were  to  analyze  crime  data  there  would  be  a  marked 
similarity  between  the  trend  of  crime  which  exists  general]^  in 
a  cit3'-  and  the  trend  of  crime  within  vacant,  standing  structures. 
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In  Mevrerk,  Her  Jersey,  the  multifold  absolute  rise  in  crire  is 
mirrored  in  abandoned  structures.*    Cn  an  equalized  population 
basis,   incidents  of  niurder,  rape,  assault  and  batter^-,  burglary, 
arson,  prcsstitution  and  sex  offenses,  vandalism  (malicious  nischief) 
and  possession  of  stolen  property,  and  incidents  of  ncn-negligent 
injury  increas ed  significantly  over  a  five  year  cbservational  period. 
In  all  instances,  these  crimes  also  increased  throughout  the  city. 
Even  more  significant,  are  the  increases   in  incidents  of  Larceny, 
weapons  possession  and  narcotics  in  abandcoed  buildings  relative 
to  the  city  at  large.     In  these  cases,  the  increases  noted  in 
abandoned  buildings  far  exceeded  the  citsnride  rate. 

Fire  and  Residential  Abandonment 

The  measure  of  the  social  disintegration  vrtiich  characterizes 
the  core  area  is  the  trivia  vrhich  often  instigates  deliberately- 
set  fires:     tuo  men  quarrel  -  the  loser  sets  fire  to  the  other's 
home,  p   man  is  ejected  from  a  tavern  -  he  returns  at  night  and 
sets  fire  to  it,  children  are  playing  in  an  abandoned  build  iig  and 
set  it  afire  -  adjacent  structures  are  caught  up  in  the  ccnfligra- 
tion  and  another  fiftj'  families  lose  the  pitifully  small  collection 
of  lifetime  treasures  xrhich  they  ma^'  have  accumulated  and  are 
forced  to  find  nerr  housing  often  leaving  behind  either  msiraed  or 
killed  members   (U,8). 


♦It  must  be  remembered  of  course  that   the  number  of  abandoned 
buildings  may  have  also  increased  drajratically .     The  relftive 
crime  level  per  rbandcned  building;  ma^-  have  actually  decreased 
over  this  time  period. 
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The  sheer  number  of  significant  fires  in  the  city  is  so  large 

as  to  become  mind  numbingj  the  reality  of  their  harm  is  steadily 

more  apparent.  ■  ■    :•  I  n.   j- r.  '    •  .  ' ;: 

Look  for  instance  at  Parcel  No,   Ski,  a  four  story  masonry 
building  with  eight  apartments  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.     It 
is  gutted,  its  masonry  shell  stands,  windows  shattered,  first 
floor  badly  boarded  up  -  open  to  the  X'jind.     It  has  stood  this 
X'Tay  since  1968  when,  according  to  the  owner  who  bought  it  back 
in  19U$,  it  had  been   "fire  bombed."     In  the  owner's  words, 
"The  sooner  we  get  out  of  Ner^rark  the  better." 

Parcel  108  is  a  four  family  house,  also  in  Neirark,  presently 
boarded  up  by  the  landlord.     It  has  had  tTTO  fires j  after  the 
first  one  the  o^mer  had  the  house  redone,  after  the  second 
he  gave  up.      "Let  the  city  take  it." 

T'Jhat  are  the  corollaries  of  fires?     Is  there  some  way  of 
understanding  the  phenomenon  which  Trri.ll  yield  public  policies 
which  can  inhibit  their  growth?    Is  tax  delinquency  a  key  variable? 
Fire  insurance,  even  given  various  state  administered  FAIR  plans, 
for  central  city  housing  is  both  costly  and  very  hard  to  secure. 
T'Jhat  role  dees  it  play?    IJhat  is  the  role  of  crime  in  this  dis- 
aster ous  mix?    Of  deliberate  arson?     (3) 

"False  alarms,  nonfire  emergencies,  rubbish  fires,  deliberate 
fires,  and  fires  in  vacant  or  abandoned  buildings  now  out- 
number what  use  to  be  the  fire  service's  main  raison  d 'etre. " 
(U) 

Severe  fires   in  vacant  residential  buildings  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey  constitute  21.2^  of  all  severe  fires  that  occurred  in  the 
city  during  the  period  1970-1971.    The  number  of  standing,  vacant 
buildings,  though  rapidly  increasing,  amoTrnts  to  less  than  Sfo  of 
the  total  number  of  structures   in  the  city.     The  frequency  of 
severe  fires  occurring  in  them  is  four  times  the  rate  occurring 
within  the  city's  population  of  structures.     From  these  figures 
it  would  appear  that  the  rate  of  severe  fires  within  abandoned 
buildings  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  incidence  of  all  fires 
(major  and  minor)  vjithin  generally  occupied  structxxres.     To  place 
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this  statement  In  perspective  one  must  realize  that  three  fourths 
of  the  fire  activity  in  the  pcpulaticn  of  structures  at  larjie  are 
minor  fires  which  occur  much  less  frequently  in  ab&ndcned 
structures    (6). 

The  magnitude  of  the  figures  previously  discussed  is  contrib- 
uted to  significantly  by  the  phenomena  of  recurring  fires   in 
abandoned  buildings.     Again  in  Heizark,  New  Jersey,  aiucaig  ei^y- 
four  buildings  classified  as  abandoned  within  an  interviewed 
sample  subset,  nineteen  buildings   experienced  at  least  one  instance 
of  minor  or  major  fire  after  complete  vacancy,  and  nine  suffered 
multiples  of  two  to  five  instances. 

This  would  indicate  that  in  the  2,000  vacant  buildings  stand- 
ing in  Nenrark,  ITe^r  Jersey,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  in  excess 
of  1^50  Td.ll  have  to  be  serviced  annuallj'  at  least  once,  and  half 
that  number  on  multiple  occasions .     Looking  at  it  another  way  and 
expanding  this  relationship  to  other  cities,  rcuchly  one  fire  call 
annually  for  every  two  standing,   vacant  buildings  na;."  be  anticipated. 
In  addition,  since  the  buildings  are  unoccupied  and  in  r.cet   cases 
the  nature  of  the  incident  is  not  obvious,  by  definition,  fire 
officials  must  anticipate  an  arson  investigation  in  sorae  90  per- 
cent of  the  cases. 

The  temporal  relationship  of  fire  and  abandonment  is  a 
provocative  subject.     Is   it  fire  that  caused  abandcnnent  or  is  the 
fire  the  result  of  abandonment?     In  many  cases   it   is  difficult  to 
secure  an  answer;   the  data  source  often  sever ly  taints  the  infor- 
mation which  is  provided.     Tn  the  case  of  Kci^'ark,  Vea  Jersejv  the 
original  listing  of  abtindonod  buildings  was   cne  provided  by  the 
local  fire  department.     One  would  expect  the  fire  departraent's 
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list,  although  supposedly  an  inventory  of  all  standing,  vacant 
structures,  to  contain  a  substantial  proportion  of  buildings  which 
had  been  vacated  specifically  due  to  fire.  Within  these  limitations, 
hajever,  the  data  still  retains  its  use. 

Over  the  period  1970-1971  in  Netrark,  New  Jersey,  a  total  of 
1,600  buildings  became  abandoned.  During  these  two  years,  the  total 
number  of  abandoned  buildings  with  instances  of  major  fire  was  ^2$, 
In  265  of  these,  fire  appeared  to  occur  before  abandonment,  while 
in  sixty  of  them,  fire  occurred  after  abandonment.  Although  a 
direct  relationship  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  established  from 
these  figures,  the  fact  that  265  of  these  were  documented  as 
occupied  when  the  fire  occurred  makes  it  likely  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  abandonment  was  indeed  a  consequence  of  fire. 
During  this  period,  the  citywide  total  for  severe  fires  was  750 j 
assiuning  that  there  was  only  one  instance  of  fire  in  each  of  the 
sixty  buildings  where  fires  occurred  after  abandonment,  this  would 
mean  that  8^  of  all  major  fires  that  occurred  in  the  city  during 
this  period  took  place  in  listed  abandoned  buildings.  This  per- 
centage is  iJJkely  to  increase  to  12^,  given  the  50  percent  rate 
of  recurring  fires,  which  was  seen  to  be  typical  of  abandoned 
buildings.  This  finding  concurs  with  earlier  results. 
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THE  MOST    "COLORFUL"  ABMDONEERS,  THOSE  WHO  REMIN,  AND  THE   "LQ^- 
END"  REAL  ESTATE  PROCESS 

The  Abandoneers 

The  whole  web  of  governmental  intervention  in  the  private 
housing  sphere^  as  well  as  substantial  part  of  private  investment , 
operates  in  great  measure  through  the  matrix  of  the  landlord, 
the  oxmer  of  the  buildings  in  the  area  under  approach.  ¥ith  the 
exception  of  public  housing,  alternative  approaches  to  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  loir  income  housing  have  been  much  more 
frequent  in  the  verbal  than  in  the  physical  -  much  more  talked  about 
than  placed  in  the  ground.  Low  income  housing  cooperatives  are 
just  beginning  to  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  market  (3,li4>20)3 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  central  city  housing  remains  in  forms  of  own- 
ership and  management  x-ihich  have  changed  little  over  the  last  hundred 
years . 

One  of  the  more  satisfying  folk  figures  of  our  time  is  that 
of  the  slumlord.  This  is  an  individual  who  popularly  is  supposed 
to  dominate  the  low  income  private  housing  stock,  and  who  has  not 
only  grown  wealthy  historically  because  of  his  tenxire,  but  is  cru?- 
rently  securing  a  more  than  adequate  return  on  his  properties 
(16, 18).  The  myth  is  satisfying  because  it  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  major  input  necessary  to  provide  more  adequate  standards 
of  maintenance  and  operating  behavior  is  to  get  this  overfed 
individual  to  disgorge  some  of  his  excess  earnings j  the  basic  pie 
of  rents  is  adequate  both  to  support  ci-mer  interests  in  holding 
on  to  his  parcels  snd  continuing  their  operation  while  still 
providing  the  tenants  with  adequate  service  inputs  (6,11,15). 
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The  buUc  of  govemnontal  mefisurea  in  the  older  hcusing,  sphere 
have  revolved  orcxind  this  concept,  whether  it  is  tax  abatenent 
in  order  to  assure  the  ovmer  that  iiqproverajnts  wHl  not  be  over- 
assessed,   lont  term  inexpensive  loans  for  essential  repairs  in 
line  with  code  enforcement  efforts,  or  any  of  the  mere  localized 
activities  along  these  same  lines.     All  of  then  esseirtiall"  are 
besed  on  the  belief  in  the  desirability,  net   cnl:'  frcr.  a  sccial 
point  of  vlfrr  but  also  from  the  comer's   eccncnic  point  cf  vlev:,   cf 
holdinf-  onto  his  properties .     They  presume  a  basic  eccncr.ic  %'i^.bilit" 
in  operating  lov  inccme  housing. .     Thus  governmental  interventiOTi 
has  essentially  been  enabling  legislation  not  to  change  present 
yields,  but  rather  to  permit  better  services  and  inproved  structures 
without  alterring  the  basic  rent/expense  ratios. 

Mich  of  these  efforts  at  intervention  have  been  disappcinting 
in  their  results.     In  many  cases  there  have  been  considerable 
problems   in  administering  the  programs.     The  legal  work,   for 
example,   involved  in  the  312  Program*  which  has  been  a  oaiz^tay  in 
providing  tvxenty-five  year,  3  percent  interest  financing  for 
capital  improvements  and  cede  standard  maintenance  in  Urban  Renewal 
and  Concentrated  Code  Enforcement  areas  has   inhibited  its  use. 
But  in  some  cases  even  the  Grant  in  Aid  prograro»»  which  gives 
grants  vrithout  repayments  of  up  to  $3,500  to  resident  a^ers  in 
buildings  v;ith  less  than  four  units,   has  been  substantially  under- 
utilized  (1,7,23). 

*  Section  312  of  the  l^tj^  Housing  Act    is   a  long  terr.  leer. 
program  erployed  for  extension  rehabilitation  within  designate 
program  areas. 

»♦  Section  115  of  1965  Housing  Act  is  a  Grant  Protrar.  for 
persons  of  lijnitod  income  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  -incr 
code  violaticns. 
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Clearly  the  vision  of  the  oijners,  their  sophistication,  their 
readiness  to  see  their  cm  best  interest ,  is  brought  into  question. 
Or  is  it  perhaps  that  the  public  vision  of  their  best  interests  and 
their  private  vision  of  reality  are  really  at  odds  ?  ■ 

While  large  scale,  nonresidents  slumlords  are  far  from  an   . 
insignificant  proportion  of  total  oxmership,  as  previous  research 
indicates,  the  degree  of  concentration  is  much  overstated  (16,18). 

In  reality-;  the  changes  in  form  and  fvnction  of  the  older  city 
and  the  folkirTays  of  its  inhabitants,  the  great  migration  patterns 
which  have  dominated  the  demographic  considerations  in  and  about 
the  United  States  metropolitan  areas  for  decades  and  more  recently 
urban  racial  unrest  have  occasioned  a  housing  market  situation  of 
virtual  stagnation  (I4).     The  combination  of  risk,  decreasing  pro- 
fitability,  and  loss  of  potential  for  capital  gains  has  substantially 
restricted  the  kinds  of  professional  ciirners  who  ar6  willing  to 
invest  in  slum  properties.     It  takes  a  highly  insensitive  individual 
to  become  a  professional  nonresident  cimer  of  slum  property,   in  the 
light  of  present  societal  attitudes.     This  is  not  an  individual  who 
is  easily  influenced  to  invest  his  money  unless  an  appropriate 
return  can  be  secured. 

There  is  as  yet,  hot'iever,  no  adequate  replacement  for  these 
hard-core  tenement  ot-mers.     The  minority  OT-mer  (to  be  discussed 
subsequently),  frequently  buying  for  residence  rather  than  income 
purposes,   is  avoiding  the  X'xorst  areas  of  the  city.     This  leaves  a 
definite  gap  as  to  who  will  manage  hard-core,  urban  realty  (17). 
City -employed  bureaucrats  have  characteristically  done  a  poor  job 
at  housing  management.     The  state  of  municipal  housing  takeovers 
attests  to  this. 
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Yet  currently,  private  CTmership  in  northeastern  and  ndd- 
v/estern  core  cities  is  turning  over  annually  to  any  taker,  1  to  2 
percent  of  the  extant  housing  stock.     It  may  well  be  that  to  put 
this  hard-core  housing  to  \ise  the  city  nust  erploy  1ji  quasi- 
public  fashion  thoee  who  were  in  business  before  and  left  with  a 
profit,   i.e.,  the  tenement  landlords. 

Those  V^o  Remain 

One  of  the  most  provocative  and  potentially  inportant  develop- 
ments of  our  time  is  the  increased  level  of  nincrity  group  ownership 
of  central  city  real  property  (10,13).     This  is  a  trend  which 
parallels  that  of  all  the  other  earlier  imigrant  grcwps  into  the 
city  -  first  as  tenants,  then  as  cvmers,  typically  of  the  noet 
merginal  of  parcels ,  then  v/ith  the  formation  of  capital,  the 
movement  into  the  middle  class  rainstrean.     VJill  this  secuexx:e  be 
replicated  for  our  present  minority  group  amers,  both  Spanish  and 
black? 

From  the  overall  society's  point  of  view  the  most  crucial 
question  of  all  is  vfhethcr  the  T\e\r  oimers  can  make  it,  whether  there 
is  a  potential  for  capital  accumulation  and  for  success  in  the  future 
through  this  type  of  acquisition.     The  vigor  of  private  ownership 
in  a  decaying  city  clearly  is  dependent  upon  the  future  grcirth  of 
such  activity.     Horr  then  do  these  minority  grour.  corners  view  the 
future?    I'hat  are  their  problems  and  are  there  any  ways  that  society 
can  optimize  the  turnover  mechanisms  ? 

Certainlj'  for  many  of  the  minority  group  hone  owners  interviei/ed 
in  the  Nei'fark,  New  Jersey  study,  the  suburban  one  family  house 
typically  is  much  too  expensive  an  invostnent .     They  rather  require 
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income  producing  properties:  the  three  family  house  and  the  small 
tenement  of  Net/ark  -  these  are  the  possible  alternatives.  K  the 
sx:eat  and  savings  of  these  kinds  of  families  are  to  be  utilized  by 
society  to  stabilize  the  city,  har  can  we  insure  an  appropriate 
rexjard  mechanism?  If  vie   do  not,  the  results  will  be  very  evident. 

The  new  owners  of  the  sixties  may  have  had  little  romance  about 
their  prospects,  but  they  had  great  confidence  in  their  capacity  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  properties  which  they  had  acquired,  to 
secure  good  living  within  them,  both  for  themselves  and  their  children 
(18).  These  same  oxmers  of  the  early  '70's  still  preserve  some 
level  of  spark.  Their  buildings  are  better  maintained,  their  hopes 
for  the  future  still  more  considerable  than  for  longer  terra  whites, 
but  this  positive  feeling  is  fast  ebbing,  based  on  experience  r-jithin 
the  city  (17). 

This  experience  is  several  fold.  Cn  the  one  hand,  the  basic 
parameters  are  degenerating:  fear  of  crime,  fire,  drugs  may  be 
far  from  abstraction  to  suburbanites,  but  to  the  central  cityite 
and  particularly  in  those  parts  of  it  dominated  by  minority  group 
home  buyers ,  they  are  deadly  realities .  In  addition,  the  minority 
home -buyer  of  a  decade  ago  finds  his  investment  at  a  dead  end  - 
there  are  no  potential  buyers.  Hotf  can  society  cope  x-rith  this? 

The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  equity,  it  is  rather  central 
to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  If  a  nexr,  stable,  middle  class 
resident  operating  group  cannot  be  secured  -  then  the  private 
residential  market  in  the  city  is  doomed.  But  as  yet,  governmental 
action  in  this  frontier  has  been  confined  to  the  awkxrard  giant  of 
acquisition  -  providing  financing  for  the  purchase  of  a  property, 
and  in  that  very  act  often  inflating  the  costs  -  rather  than 
necessarily  imparting  the  skill  for  successfiil  operation  or,  even 
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more  importantly,  ensuring  a  take  out  loechanism,  a  resale  alter  a 
period  of  years  vrhich  trill  serve  as  a  reward  for  sustained  care  and 
demonstrably  conpetcnt  operating  procedvires   (13)  • 

And  let  us  rake  this  very  clear,  it  must  be  governmental  inter- 
vention in  this  frontier.     Primary  lenders  in  urban  areas  -  conaercial 
and  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  lean  associations,   ins'orancc 
companies  and  even  the  individual  are  £,etting  out  of  the  inner  city 
mortgage  lending  business.     They  are  replaced  by  rrartgage  coopanies 
vrhich  deal  almost  exclusively  in  insured  loans.     Given  the  excesses 
trhich  have  been  attributed  to  some  of  the  procedures  under  the 
latter,  even  the  mortgage  corpanies  may  soon  be  leaving  the  scene. 

The  substantial  default  rates  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
urban  real  estate  market  are  only  encompassed  ^fith  creat  difficulty, 
uithin  conventional  lending  procedures.     Given  the  risks  involved  and 
the  potential  for  abandonment,  normal  profit  standards  and  IL-aited 
operating  and  supervisory  margins  may  be  inappropriate,     '/hat  is 
required  are  completely  nej^  financial  operating  mechanisns,  new 
means  of  property  acquisition  from  the  reluctant  to  new  operating 
cumers,  from  the  owner  by  default  to  one  of  positive  intent.     For 
this  there  must  be  a  reviard  mechanism  -  a  take  out  mechanism  - 
after  a  period  of  years  of  good  operation  for  the  no*.?  n-mer  operator. 

Minority  home  o\mership  appears  to  be  increasing  within  urban 
areas.     In  1972,  for  many  secondary,   older  industrial  cities,  there 
vjere  probably  more  minority  hone  owners  thTii  ;:!iitc   cr.cs  .     These 
ovmers  frequently  differ  from  their  predecessors  in  that  their 
equity  is   Ictt,  their  financial  capacities   limited.     But   their  rela- 
tive youth  and  a  high  level  of  rei^idcnt  cvmership,  the  latter  sever- 
al tinea  the  proportion  of  white  owners,  tends  to  yield  better 
operating,  and  maintenance  of  structures. 
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But  Tjhere  is  public  policy  to  be  directed  in  this  regard? 
TJhile  minority  home  amership  is  good  for  the  building  and  for  the 
niunicipality  -  is  it  good  for  the  owner?    This  group  typically  is 
buying  for  the  purpose  of  residence  rather  than  business;  it  pro- 
vides stability  for  the  neighborhood  and  certainly  is  invaluable 
to  the  city  but  certainly  in  terms  of  the  individual  the  situation 
is  more  complex   (17).  '   > 

Cne  of  the  primary  functions  of  home  oimership  in  our  society 
over  the  last  generation  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  capital 
accumulation.     For  most  of  the  lower  and  even  middle  socio-economic 
groups,  it  is  the  long  term  holding  of  a  house  -  the  paying  dcr^m 
of  a  mortgage  and  the  building  up  of  equity,  coupled  with  increas- 
ing value  through  inflation,  which  has  provided  the  major  form  of 
securing  a  nest  egg   (23) .     The  black  home  buyer  in  Netrark  of  the 
1960's  has  seen  his  investment  at  a  standstill,  while  suburban 
equivalents  doubled  and  tripled  over  the  same  length  of  time. 
Are  government  home  oimership  programs  therefore  in  the  central 
city  dooming  their  nominal  beneficiaries  to  an  equivalent  dead 
end?    Are  there  alternatives? 

•    .■;^  •   ::~-  .     --       .--'"     ■«'■ 
The   "Low-End"  Real  Estate  Process 

The  GroT^^th  of  Mortgage  Companies 

The  members  of  the  local  housing-finance  sector  are  those  firms 

responsible  for  the  location,  sale,  and  financing  of  both  single 

and  muitifamily  residential  units.     It  is  usually  made  up  of  a 

realtor  xjho  brings  buyer  and  seller  together  x\rithin  mutually 

acceptable  financial  parameters  and  an  institutional  lender,   i.e., 

savings  and  loan,  mutual  savings,   commercial  banks  or  a  mortgage 

coirpany  which  makes  possible  the  mortgage  indenture. 
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Mortgage  corpanies  specialize  in  a  type  of  processing  the 
primaiy  lenders  prefer  not  to  do.     The  nortgagc  cor^jany  is  a 
financial  service  active  in  the  processing  and  subsequent  sale  of 
insiored  mortgage  indentures .     They  do  not  retain  mortgages  as  part 
of  mortgage  investrrent  portfolios,  but  rather  sell  these  nortgages 
usually  to  secondary  financial  institutions   (10). 

FHA's  policy  of  mortgage  commitment  to  urban  areas  under 
reduced  credit  standards  has  probably  benefited  ncrtgage  ccrpanics 
as  a  group  more  than  any  other  institutional  lender.     Actual  and 
potential  volume  has  increased  for  the  mortgage  corpany  since  the 
bulk  of  mortgages  on  one-to-four  family  hones  in  the  urban  cere 
must  be  insured  to  be  marketable.     The  mortgage  ccqpanies'  facility 
in  handling  a  variety  of  FIIA/VA  mortgage  loan  applications,  their 
ability  to  pass  along  these  higher  risk  mortgages  to  the  seccndary 
market  rather  than  retain  them,  and  finally,  their  quickly-growing 
economies  of  scale  has  given  other  institutiaial  lenders  cause  not 
to  enter  the  government  insured  mortgage  area.     The  mortgage  ccnpany 
is  thvis  an  integral  part  of  the  lorf-end  housing -finance  sector; 
the  link  betiTeen  the  seller /prospective  buj-er  of  a  core-area  hone 
and  the  investment  portfolio  of  a  large  financial  institution  cr 
the  secondary  market. 

The  groirth  of  mortgage  ccnpanies  appears  to  be  the  result  of  two 
factors:     the  first  is  the  declining  social  and  phj'^ical  envircn- 
menl    in  rrhich  most  housing  in  urban  areas   is   located,  the  second 
is  a  reported  change  in  lending  policy  by  the  FHa.     In  the  first 
case  banking  institutions  have  suffered  substantial  financial  leases 
on  mortgage  investments  due  to  the  general  decline  of  property  values 
in  core  cities.     Additionally,  racial  unrest  in  several  cities  has 
occasioned  considerable  withdravrals  fror.  institutions'  deposit 
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accounts  upon  irhich  residential  mortgage  loans  xjould  have  norinally 
been  originated.  Through  conventional  practice  many  savings  and 
loans  retain  their  originated  mortgages  in  their  investment  port- 
folios! the  bulk  of  these  mortgages  being  on  core  properties.  Sub- 
sequent defaults  on  mortgages  and  eventual  abandonment  of  properties 
saw  many  of  these  cities'  savings  and  loans  retaining  wasting  assets. 
Additionally,  the  withdrawal  of  funds  seveieLy  limited  the  number  of 
mortgages  the  savings  and  loans  could  potentially  initiate  in  local 
subua?ban  areas.  The  situation  became  quite  acute  ultimately 
forcing  several  of  the  larger  savings  and  loans  to  borroiir  from  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and  the  smal3.er  ones,  facing  both  existing 
insolvency  and  eventual  bankruptcy,  to  merge  X'Tith  larger  institutions 
or  get  out  of  the  business. 

At  this  point  in  time  many  sa-'.i.ngs  and  loan  associations  had 
to  reappraise  their  lending  practices .  Policy  changes  involved  the 
marketing  of  services  in  suburban  areas  and  the  reduction  of  risk 
by  simultaneously  limiting  loans  in  core  areas.  For  example,  one 
savings  and  loan  in  Neirark,  New  Jersey  in  1965  had  over  800  Newark 
residential  mortgages  in  its  portfolio.  Today  it  has  only  liOO. 
Another  savings  and  loan  located  in  xjhat  was  once  a  predominately 
middle  class  Jewish  neighborhood,  again  in  Newark,  has  only  begun 
to  recover  from  the  problems  it  faced  during  the  last  five  years . 
It  has,  however,  changed  its  locus  of  operations  from  the  city  to 
an  upper  middle  class  suburban  area  and  has  thrived  as  a  result  of 
this  policy  decision  (19) . 
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The  Impact  and  Abiiae  of  a  Lew-Income,  Home  ftmership  Program 

The  FHA  235;  proyam  since  its  inception  in  1969  has  been 
geared  to  providing  hoire  ownership*  opportunities  thrratx.  -r.-rcr'. 
reduction  payments  for  families  rrhose  incomes  are  too  hi^h  fcr 
public  housing,  but  too  low  for  housing  available  in  the  private, 
unassisted  market. 

In  the  specific  case  of  existingj   sin^le-fanily  housing  for 
families  ^rith  incomes  of  $U,000  to  $3,000,  the  235  program  assists 
in  the  payment  of  interest  en  FHA  insured  mortgages  by  providing 
a  subsidy  vrhich  may  cover  up  to  all  but  one  percent  of  the  applicable 
loan  interest.     Currently  this  may  be  the  difference  between  one 
and  7-1/2  percent  on  nevi  mortgages  and  is  paid  by  FHA  directly  to 
the  mortgagee. 

The  235  program  seeks  to  limit  a  fanily's  monthly  mortgage 
payment   (principle,   interest,  taxes,  fire  insurance  and  FKA  insur- 
ance) to  20  percent  of  its  adjusted  gross   income;  this  fcriss  the 
basis  for  the  ultimate  extent  of  the  subsidy'.     In  no  case,  hofever, 
is  the  government  permitted  to  pay  more  than  the  difference  between 
monthly  payments  under  prevailing  mortgage  interest  rates  and  irfiat 
the  monthly  payments  vrould  be  if  the  mortgage  were  at  a  1  percent 
interest  rate. 

Miaximum  incomes  of  families  qualifj'ing  for  subsidies  are  cur- 
rently set  at  135  percent  of  public  housing  inccrr^e  adniss^.r.  ^iruta- 
tions  althouglT  up  to  20  percent  of  the  allocated  funds  nay  go  to 
families  T^hose  incomes  are  high  as  90  percent  of  the  221d(3) 

incopx^  limitations.      In  the  Nei:«rk,  J'ct:  Jersey  c-rcr. ,   the  u;.-rcT 

^♦SevGral  assets   of  the  235  proi^am  other  than  its  hcrx;  a.Tiership 
programs  have  been  recounted  in  numerous  other  studies  and  include: 
(l)   its  irLdcr  svreep  of  inccne  clit.ibility  vrhich  encorpass  a  range 
from  public  housing  to  221d   (3);    (2)   its  applicability  to  existing 
as  well  as  new  housing;  and   (3)  its  freedom  of  operation  by  net 
being  tied  to  local  approval  through  the  adoption  of  a  'Workable 
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levels  of  income  permitted  for  235  in  each  of  these  categories  for 
a  family  of  fovir  are  approximately  $8,000  and  $10,000  respectively. 

For  families  making  minimum  $200  down  payments  in  HUD  defined 
"low  cost"  areas,  mortgage  amounts  ere  restricted  to  $18,000  and 
$21,000  depending  upon  room  coiont.     Ceilings  in  "high  cost"  areas 
are  only  slightly  higher  at  $21,000  and  $2U,000.  ,     „ 

Nationally  by  the  end  of  1969*  approximately  one  year  after 
the  program's  inception,  1^,000  units  of  existing  housing  had  been 
purchased  nationally  Tuider  the  235  prograin.    This  was  joined  by  an 
additional  10,000  units  of  net-i  and  rehabilitated  housing.     These 
initial  25^000  insured  units  were  increased  to  107,000  in  1970  and 
lItU,000  in  1571.     Only  slightly  more  than  6  percent  of  these  units, 
haxever,  were  built  in  the  Northeast  Region  with  the  bulk  in  the 
Southeast  and  Southwest   (21).  •  :,,,,.., 

According  to  the  U.  S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  the  great 
majority  of  new  235  houses  have  been  constructed  in  the  suburbs 
while  close  to  70  percent  of  the  existing  housing  has  been  insured 
within  central  city  areas.    Those  who  tenant  new  housing  are  pri- 
marily white  and  their  geographic  distribution  is  random  throughout 
metropolitan  areas:     those  who  tenant  existing  235  housing  are  black 
or  Spanish-speaking  and  appear  to  cluster  in  core  areas  or  suburban 
zones  of  emergence   (21).  .    .       ,  . 

According  to  FHA  officials   over  the  period  1969  to  1971 
approximately  220  235  mortgages  were  issued  in  Essex  County, 
Nei-T  Jersey.     Over  this  period  these  represent  under  2  percent  of 
the  total  mortgages  issued  annually  and  less  than  h  percent  of 
those  issued  that  xrere  of  the  insured  variety. 
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In  the  proeran's   "heyday"  (1570-1971)  only  100  loans  had  been 
financed  annually  under  the  235  program  in  Essex  County,  Hevr  Jersey, 
moreover,  this  figure  has  currently  dropped  by  close  to  50  percent. 

The  reason  for  this  decrease  in  volume  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
recovery  from  a  tenporary  suspension  of  funds  in  January'  1971  after 
initial  deficiencies  in  the  program's  structure  ?xd  vreaknesses  in 
FHA  appraisal  practices  allovred  speculators   "to  pick  \q)  hoxises  for 
minimal  amounts,  perform  a  so-called   'paste  up'   or    'cosnetic' 
rehabilitation  tzhich,   in  many  cases,  amounted  to  only  a  fet/ 
hundred  dollars,  and  then  resell  the  properties  under  FHA  235  for 
a  profit  of  thousands  of  dollars"   (3,7).     The  result  of  this  on 
existing  housing  was  claimed  to  be  that  the  buyer  was  paying  mere 
per  so.uare  foot  than  on  an  identical  house  that  was  financed 
conventionally,   i.e.,  interest  rate  subsidies  irere  being  capitalized 
into  higher  sales  prices . 

The  most  publicized  abuses  of  the  235  program  appear  to  be  in 
the  inspection  process    (10,20).     FHA  requirements  place  the 
responsibility  and  cost  of  repair  upon  the  seller.    The  house  has 
to  meet  FHA  specifications  before  it  can  be  sold,   i.e.,  the  elec- 
trical, plumbing,  and  hentin^  system  must  be  in  vrorking  order,  and 
the  house  structurally  sound  before  final  mortgage  approval.     If 
a  house  does  not  meet  these  specifications  a  commitment  for  an 
insured  mortgage  is  not  supposed  to  be  given.     Currently  it  h«s 
been  suggested  that  short  tern  ci/ners  of  these  hemes,  often  brokers, 
paid  FHA  appraisers  a  portion  of  the  selling  price  for  certification 
that  repairs  which  had  not  been  made  were  cor??leted.     This  certifica- 
tion gained  for  the  property  a  mortgage  guarantee  and  an  attendant 
inflated  price. 
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The  235  program  in  a  less  publicized  manner  also  ran  into 
problems  with  its  target  group.  Msnj   of  those  serviced  in  the  cen- 
tral city  are  of  a  riu'al-agrarian  background,  making  the  transition 
into  an  industrial-urbanized  community.  Compounding  the  problems  of 
transition  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  families  had  personal 
problenB,  i.e.,  no  male  head  of  household  and  dependent  upon  public 
assistance  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  income.  For  some,  home 
ownership  was  a  novelty^  little  understood  except  for  the  increased 
space  and  perhaps  the  single -family  environment  it  provided.  Inter- 
vieirs  conducted  with  the  co-opters  in  one  Newark  housing  rehabilita- 
tion effort  indicates  that  many  of  them  thought  of  their  dcim  pay- 
ments as  essentially  illicit  payoffs  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
"rooms"  (2).  Budgetary  and  maintenance  problems  and  a  lack  of 
■understanding  of  the  concept  of  a  mortgage  were  considerations 
which  came  up  on  multiple  occasions  during  interviews  (8), 

The  Role  of  the  Speculator  in  the  "Lox-ir-End"  Market 

The  speculator  plays  a  very  fundamental  role  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  that  of  bringing  together  a  bvQ^er  and  a  seller.  Very 
basic  to  the  speculator  and  the  market  mechanism  is  the  risk/reward 
concept.  For  every  transaction  the  amount  of  risk  to  be  taken  is 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  reward  expected.  If  the  amount 
of  reX'Tard  is  deemed  unwarranted  or  illicit  by  members  of  societ;', 
the  speculator  is  taken  to  task  and  his  function  questioned.  In 
the  23$  housing  program  he  is  defined  as  the  taker  of  interim 
title  to  a  one  to  four  family  home  in  hope  of  immediate  sale  with 
substantial  capital  gain.  His  risk  is  his  investment  in  terms  of 
time,  purchase  price,  improvements,  interim  taxes,  and  incidental 
expenses .  His  reward  is  the  amount  he  receives  for  the  property 
in  resale  less  his  initJxl  costs. 
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At  the  tijne  of  this  bibliography  inveatigatiofis  in  }Ie->?&ric  sjxi 
indictments  in  New  York  City  and  other  urban  coinnunities  are  being 
undertaken  Involving  speculators  vrho  exceed  prudent  risk/revrard 
returns.     The  scenario  at  question  is  often  repeated.     A  speculator, 
usxially  affiliated  \T±th  a  real  estate  broker,  finds  a  prospective 
seller,  often  white,  and  aged,  wming  a  house  in  a  changing  nei^xbcr- 
hood.     An  offer  is  made  to  the  seller  by  the  broker  often  well 
belcvr  the  actual  market  value  of  the  parcel.     In  the  owner's  des- 
peration to  leave  the  deteriorating  neighborhood  the  offer  is 
accepted,  and  the  property  is  taken  over  by  the  speculator. 
Improvements  which  must  be  made  in  crder  to  qualify  under  the  235 
program  are  not  made,  yet  an  inspection  approval  is  granted  froQ  FHA 
and  the  parcel  receives  top  heavy  mortgage  reflective  of  both 
substantial  profits  to  the  broker  and  thj  inclvisicai  of  closing 
costs  for  the  buyer.     The  latter  in  the  central  city  is  frequently 
a  member  of  a  minority  group,  in  many  cases  tfith  nunerovts  children. 
Uithin  a  short  period  of  time  the  building  is  found  to  be  in  a  gross 
state  of  disrepair   (U) • 

The  pathos  of  the  act  and  the  illegitimate  actions  of  its 
participants  tends  to  mask  the  real  question,   i.e.,  what  is  the 
level  of  profit  to  be  afforded  a  legitimate  lew-end,  housing  specu- 
lator?   In  NCT-iark,  Nerr  Jersey  this  question  uas  put  to  the  nenbers 
of  the  housing-finance  sector.     Tlie  most  frequent  reply  was  25 
percent,  in  viesi  of  the  possible  expenses  and  risks  taken  by  the 
speculator.    Vfith  regard  to  the  specific  functional  role  of  the 
speculator  several  Neirark  lenders  claimed  that  in  terras  of  on-going 
property  transfer,   in  nanj'  cases  requiring  rehabilitation,   the 
speculator  was  essential.     If  his  profit  was  severely  limited  the 
local  market  would  slot*,  possibly  increasing  residential  abandonraent . 
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Respondents  fiirther  pointed  out  that  much  of  the   "excessive" 
profits  available  through  235  could  be  substantially  reduced  given 
realistic  FHA  appraisals.  ,,  _         . ,  .  .  :    , 

It  was  also  noted  that  if  good  appraisals  were  to  be  inade, 
better  quality,   and  thus  better  paid  appraisers  would  have  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.     Cne  mortgage  company  official  claimed  that 
he  could  not  make  an  appraisal  for  less  than  $100. 00 j  Newark, 
Nexj  Jersey  FHA  appraisers  receive  approximately  $35.00  per  appraisal. 
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COIICLUSION 

TThy  is  residential  abandonment  taking  pL.ce?    In  a  limited 
econonic  sense  it  simply  is  a  reflection  of  a  carket  reality  wherein 
revenues  do  not  equal  or  exceed  costs .     There  is  a  United  level  of 
rent  available  to  a  landlord  \ri.thin  the  core,  yet  at  the  sane  tiae 
he  is  faced  by  uncontrollable  Increases  in  operating  costs:     taxes, 
repairs,   insurance  costs,  security  of  repair  and  collecticn  per- 
sonnel, all  combine  to  make  immediate  yields  precarious.     And  even 
when  the  latter  are  relatively  generoxis,   th^  are  offset  by  the 
difficulties  oi  dealing  ^d-th  problem  tenants,  not  infrequently 
the  belligerant  acts  of  interracial  conflict,  as  >rell  as  a  din  view 
of  the  future  worth  of  the  parcel.    The  key  fact  of  life  here  is 
not  OTmers   ^ivinp  up  the  business   -  that   is  a  constant   in  arc.'  fern 
of  enterprise,  the  unique  element  is  rather  the  fact  th^t  there 
arc  so  fCTT  alternate  buyers   -  regardless   of  price. 

IJhat  are  the  statistical  linkages  of  abandcnreent?    They  are 
hard  core  locations,  parcels  in  tax  arrears;  vjhite  owners  who  would 
like  to  sell  but  cannot,  who  frequontly  rent  to  black  tenants, 
about  vrhom  they  have  moxonting  complaints.     These  are  characteristics 
of  shelter  vrell  down  the  road  to  retirenent . 

VJhy  are  there  no  alternate  buyers?    The  environment  of  abandon- 
ment is  key  here.     This  is  personified  by  both  a  growing  fiscal  in- 
capacity of  the  city  and  by  a  fear  on  the  part  of  remaining  residents 
that  they  will  be  victimized  by  either  crime  or  fire. 

Urban  tax  delinquency  fxmcticns  in  the  same  general  areas  as 
abandonment,  and  is  contributed  and  linked  to  similar  indices, 
i.e.,  basic  poverty,  high  welfare  tenantry,  nonresident -nulti  parcel 
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cvmers,  and  high  neighborhood  transiency.     The  v;hole  fiscal  base  of 
the  city  is  hostage  to  the  weakness  of  its  basic  market  reality. 

Crime  and  fire  are  harsh  facts  both  proceeding  and  follCTdJig 
abandcninent .     They  provide  an  environment  in  which  marginal  rates 
of  return  simply  are  outvreighed  by  risk;  an  environment  in  which 
even  the  well  maintained  parcel  is  s^-;ept  away  by  neigjiborhocd  dan- 
gers .     Strangely  enough,  in  a  semi-biological  way,  crima  and  fire 
both  conspire  to  convert  neighborhoods  and  buildings  and  shells  of 
buildings  to  a  form  which  in  txim  is  even  more  conducive  to  prema- 
ture retirement. 

There  is  evidence  that  both  mainstays  of  loir-end  urban  realty, 
i.e.,  minority  and  irhite  tenement  landlords,  are  leaving  the  city, 
both  as  ovmer/operators  and  investors.     To  a  certain  degree  this  must 
be  expected,  yet  the  tide  must  be  stemmed.     The  city  and  its  future 
is  no  longer  a  prime  concern  to  much  of  our  society.     A  generation 
of  pest  World  ^^ar  II  suburbanites  is  arising  that  has  little  of  the 
ties  of  mer.ory,   cf  shopping  or  evsn  of  job  location  which  assured 
its  earlier  psychological  primacy.     But  the  city  and  mach  more 
importantly,   its  people  most  be  helped.     Dramatic  success  stories 
in  the  arena  may  be  fe^^;  -  the  essentials  cf  continuous  grinding 
effort,  ho^Tever,  must  be  maintained.    ¥e  have  no  choice. 
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